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St Seorge, Camberwell, Surrey. 


atands on.the south bank 
Canal, about a furlong and 
high road. In plan it is 
lelogram... The body is 


mouldings and 
aa the building is of grace and 
Tha windows. are-in two se- 
\the‘upper long, the lower shallow. 
he doorways are in number five, and 
all.in the western wall. . In describ- 
) Walls as unbroken, I have, how. 
i to. notice several pilasters 
projection, one of which 
, between the two windows 


1 two others divide the east front 
j portions, . i 
central division is a window. 
ae like nr western, is finish- 
. iment and acroteria. To the 
weeteen frat of the building is attached a 
portico consisting of six fluted columns 
of the Grecian Doric order, sustaining 
a atchitrave, frieze, and. cornice of a 
doubtful order and insignificant propor- 
~~ are continued round the 
. IX. 


whole building, anil,. together with the 
connexion 


rest of the edifice, have no other 
with the columns, than the and 
cement that hold them together.’ 

I add, that the triglyphs and. mutules 
are entirely omitted, aed that. the whole 
entablature wants breadth, it will be seen 
how barbarously the order has. been’ in- 
novated upon. There is, however, an 
attempt at ornament in the frieze of the 
west: front, where the of the tri- 
glyphs are supplied by of myrtle. 

xcepting the porticoes, Mr. ‘s 
church designs are vety convenient ; and 
their dubious style of architecture equally 
suits the Doric and the Corinthian. 

The steeple, between.a tower and a 
spire, possesses some merit for its origi- 
nality. In common with the body of 
the church, it stands high in its designer's 
favour, having been set up with but little 
variation on two other churches. 

The plan is square, and the elevation 
is nade into two principal diminishing 
stories, the whole supporting a square 
pedestal, with honeysuckle mouldings on 
each face, and finished with a-stone ball 
and cross. The first story rcats on a rus- 
ticated basement, and in each face are 
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two Dorie columns with ante at the 
angles. On the frieze two chaplets, as 
the west front, The second story is uni- 
form ; the order Ionic. Both stories are 
open, and the angles with Grecian tiles. 
In many points of view this tower is not 


an inelegant object. 
THE INTERIOR. 
A portion of the design being occupied 
stairs to the galleries and the 


Seon the audience part is reduced almost 
to a square; it is naked and empty, and, 
ex in size, closely corresponds with 

Church ;-although the order is 
in that building Corinthian,—of equal 
merit, however, with the imitative Doric 
of the present. The first objecta which 


_ meet the eye on entering are two pulpits, 


or nearly so, remind the spectator how 
Wi 


hich 
modern architects delight in giving toa 
building, is to the. brown w: t gal- 


entiched.organ-case displays that perver- 
‘sion of omen which 20 fully proves a 


bad ‘taste. Between 


on which rests the ceiling, which is pa- 

nelled into large square com ts, 

having a flower.in the centre of ‘each. 
The font is an antique vase, enriched 


? 


which actually cost the parish of New- 
ington £32. 9s. though from appearance, 
any one unacquainted with ‘oe actual 
value of the article, would imagine it 
might be purchased of the ‘itinerant Ita- 
lians for as many shillings. 

In the tower is a musical peal of six 
belis, much admired in the neighbour- 
hood for their melody, which is no doubt 
improved by the adjacent canal. 

he first stone was laid on the 7th of 


the windows are . 
with enriched ca- . 
from 
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March, 1822, 


ter, and the 


the bishop of Winches. 
ifice was consecrated on 
the 26th of March, 1824.—Gentleman’s 


Magazine. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVA. 
TIONS FOR APRIL. 
ECLIPSE OF THE SUN—THE SOLAR 

SPOTS—THEIR MAGNITUDE—PHE- 
NOMENA PLANETARUM. 
(For the Mirror.) 
THE sun rises every day more sensibl 


to the northward, is more elevated at 
day, and continues longer above the hori- 





the cannot “be a total one any 
where. At the time of the sun’s greatest 
altitude in those 8s where the 


-the outskirts, because the sum beiig 8 
gintaler body, the digit te Manned more 
irectly towards us from the middle than 
from any other while the facule, or 
parts brighter ¢ the rest of the disc, 

the sides 2s 


near the middle of the dise, is measured 
by comparing the time it takes in paseing 
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a caoss hair in a telescope with the 

tine wherein the whole disc of the sun 

5 lb acwlea waged see It may also 
m 


we way judge how many times the dia- 
meter of the spot is con in the dia- 
meter of the sun. They increase and 
decrease in magnitude, and seldom con- 
tinue long in the same state. The num- 
ber of them is very uncertain ; there are 
semetimes a great many, sometimes very 
few, and sometimes none at Scheiner, 
who made observations on the sun from 
161) to 1629, says, that in the year 1623, 


hecounted fifty spots on the sun at a time. 
Hevilius observed one that arose and va- 
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continues so for several 
all keep the same situa- 
to one another, and ad- 


near his body, and as long as 
are carried round in the same 
» By the motion of the spots, 
ned, what would not have 
been known, that the sun is a 
globe, and has a rotation upon his axis. 
Mercury cannot be seen this month, 
being enveloped in the brighter beams of 


the sun, he arrives at his inferior con- 


itl 
Ea 


i 


in 26 deg. Aquarius, and on 

at3h. 37m. morning, in 29 deg, 
uminated part being directed 

: Mars is to0 near the sun to be very fa- 

eel Se haereaien this month ; he 
mm the Is 


in 10.deg. 7: 
Guan ae, Cori 


i pla 

fir evening daring the month, 

-on the Ist gt 6h. 12m. ray 4 
reaching the meridian at 11 


Sine ram, © hum evslige by the 
i mon retrogrades 4 deg. 
The visible emersions of his first aie 





nee teven :— ° 

Om the 3rd, at 3h. 5m. 38s. morning. 

prem 4th, at 9h. 34m. Gs. evening. 

sw—— Lith, at 11h. 28m. 

———— 19th, at Ih. 22m. 9s. morning. 

————- 20th, at Th. 50m. 42s. evening 

es 26th, at 3h. 16m. 196. morning, 
th, at Dh. 44m, 53s. evening 
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Saturn, having commenced a direct 
movement on the 26th February, arrives 
on the 14th of this month at the same 
spot where he was on the 14th January 
whilst moving retrograde ; he will then 
be very near he star Gamma, in the con- 
aad Gemini. He culminates on —_ 

at 5h. 19m. afternoon, in 1 
Cancer, setting at 1h. 32m. morning. 
He advances } deg. in the course of 
month. PascueE. 





THE SEA. 
(For the Mirror.) 


(ve stood to gaze on the shining sea 

When its waters were slumb’ring silently, 

And the blue, bright heavens had seem'd to 
make 


Their home in the depths of that boundless lake ; 
When the curlew dipp'd her sily'ry wing 

In crystal, whose ceaseless glittering 
Besembled the starry flashes that rise 

In the poet's soal, and speak by his eyes. 

T've stood to gaze on the quiet sea 

When its wild waves slumber'd so tranquilly— 
Unstirr'd by the sunmer winds’ sighing breath, 
That it seem‘d as if, after the vale of death, 
’*Twas a radiant ocean to that bright shore, 
Where sorrow and sinfulness are no more,— 
And the holy might sail o‘er its gem-like breast 
On a lotus-teaf, to the isles of rest. 


I've stood to gaze on the tranquil sea 

When the sweet stars lighted it, mournfully, 

As they show'd their glist’ning, tremulous faces 
From mighty, and unkenn‘d resting places ; 
When the distant, noiseless barks, as they sped, 
Seem‘d misty and gliding shapes of the dead, — 
Aud Ocean's self, like the shadowy light 

Of memory, beaming most gloomily bright. 


I’ve gaz’d on the scarcely stirring sea, 

When the beautiful moon hath gloriously 

Look'd forth, from a thousand clouds of snow, 

On the sleeping waves of the world below ; 

Aud oh! when the beacon glares redly bright 

Iu the delicate moon's delicious light, 

When storms are unreck’d of,—'tis meet for me 

To pour my lone song o'er the midaight sea! 
M. L. B. 





THE LAST LEAF. 
Tuov flickering solitary leaf 
That hang’st on yonder blighted tree, 
Sad emblem of deserted grief, 
How like thou art to me! 


A withered, sapless, lifeleas form, 
By all thy kindred long forsaken, 
Thou hang’st the prey of every storm, 
By every rude blast shaken ! 
Lost too for me is beauty’s bloom ; 
My peace, my joys, my hopes are Suwa; 
My frieuds lie mouldering in the tomb, 
And I am left alone. 


Yet, ah! while many a moistened eye 
Is turn'd with mouraful gaze on thee, 


Kind pity heaves no passing sigh, 
Nor drops one tear for me! 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
ALL NATIONS. 


No. IX. 


— 


« LAPLANDERS AND REIN-DEER. 


Many of our readers will doubtless re- 
member the engraving of the Lap- 
landers and their’ rein-deer which we 
gave in No. 9 of the Mrrror, and 
many who were-at that time unacquaint- 
ed with our work, but who are now our 
readers, will remember that a family of 
Laplanders with a herd of living rein- 
deer were imported by Mr. Bullock. and 
exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, and else- 
where, in the year 1822. From -Cap- 
tain Brooke’s recently published Winter 
Sketches in Lap!and, we learn, that in 
1823, the Laplanders were on the Roraas 
Mountains, endeavouring to raise a herd 
of deer; that they had acquired great 
licentiousness in consequence of their 
visit to this country ; and that they had 
wasted much of the wealth which they 
had taken away with them, The same 
writer further informs us, that out of two 
hundred deer brought by, Mr. Bulloek, 
only twelve. throve, and are now near 
Dublin. Others were placed in Scotland, 
but they died; still Capt. Brooke is of 
opinion, that if theexperiment were tried, 
these fine anirnals might be naturalized in 
this country. The rein-deer, however, 
increases in bulk and power as it ap- 
proaches the extreme north, and is a far 
finer animal in Spitzbergen than in Fin- 
mark. The speed of these animals. is 
well-known, and Capt..B. mentions the 
following instance of ne. deer going ene 
hundred and fifty miles, at the rate of 
eight miles an hour :— In consequence of 
the Norwegians making a sudden and 
unexpected irruption into the Swedish 
territories, an officer was despatched with 
a sledge and rein-decr to Stockholm, to 
convey the intelligence; which he did 
with such speed, that he performed one 
hundred and twenty-four Swedish miles 
(about eight hundred English) in forty- 
eight hours; but_ his “faith ul animal 
dropped down lifeless on the Riddarhus- 
torget, jet after his arrival in the capi- 
tal. The bearer of the news, as it is 
said, was in consequence enn¢bled, and 
assumed the name of Rehnstjerna (Reir- 
deer Star.) 

The Laplander can hardly be prevailed 
upon to sell his deer ; but bape: Brookes 
succeeded in purchasing oné from a na- 
tive, who brought it down to Fuglenas 
to kill ; an operation which the Lapland. 
ers will never allow a stranger to perform. 
We shall conclude this brief notice of 
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the ‘manners and customs of the Lap. 
landers with a relation of the singular 
and cruel operation of their ~ 
SLAYING A REIN-DEER. 

Having fettered the animal, and thrown 
it upon the nd," he plunged his knife 
into it exactly between'the fore and 
left it there, sticking up to the hilt. The 
animal was then loosed ; but, instead of 
life being extinct, after a little stroggle 
it got upon its legs and walked a 
distance, the knife still remaining in. the 
wound. In this manner it continued for 
some time, appearing to be little affected, 
and the Laplanders: were preparin to re. 
peat the cruel operation, when the deer 
suddenly dropped, and immediately ex- 
pired This barbarous method of slaugh. 
tering their deer is general among ‘the 
Laplanders of Finmark, and I have even 
seen the pour animal, after the knife was 
struck into it, appear so little conscious 


of the blow, as to begin feeding, and-to ° 


survive several minutes before its effects 
ved fatal. ‘The reason for leaving the 
nife in the wound is that the blood may 
be preserved, which would gush forth if 
the knife were taken out. When the 
animal is opened, the blood is found coa- 
e- and is carefully preserved by the 
planders, who consider it a great deli- 
cacy. 





SPLRIT OF ‘THE 
Public Fournals. 


THE WRECK, 


Havine arranged my affairs in Port 
Louis, bade adieu to the few acquaint. 
ances I had on that island, and settled 
myself comfortably in my spacious cabin 
of seven feet by five, in the ship 
Albatross, my. thoughts natu revert. 
ed to home and my kindred—home! front 
which I had for eight years been an exile; 
kindred with whom ( the wandering, 
desultory life I led,) [had held br or 
in fact, no communion. Shall I, said'I to 
myself, find in the land of my nativity 
those congenial spirits, from whom, -in 
the hey-day of youthful blood parting 
seemed so bitter, even amid the 
cravings after novelty, ‘so natural to the 
ardent and youthful mind? I thought of 
the changes time or death might have 
wrought, and could not repress my teare. 
The voice of the captain of ‘the. vessel 
aroused me from my reverie: ‘ We shall 
have a greasy night, I doubt,” said-he, 
anxiously looking towards the reeeding 
land, I turned to’ gaze upon it; masses 
of dense and marble-like ¢ anges 
éd it; the evening ‘was lowering, id 
though there was scarcely enough of wind 
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té fill the sails, there was that uneasy mo- 
tion of the waves, termed by seamen “ a 
short sea ;” and occasionally fitful squalls 
of wind swept past us, hurrying the ves- 
eel for an instant with the swiftness of a 
meteor, and then, leaving her to plough 
her sluggish course, rolling and pitching 
as the short abrupt seas struck her now 
forward and then att. Every thing, as 
the captain observed, seemed ominous of 
at least a squally night ; nor was he de- 
ceived.—I continued on deck, list- 
lessly watching the crew, as they bustled 
about the ship and rigging, making all 
snug, in anticipation of the gale, till at 
dength the perfect stillness about me, 
mn only by the booming of the sea 
against the ship’s sides, and the creaking 
the masts and rigging, warning me of 
the lateness of the hour, I descended to 
my birth. It was then blowing a fresh 
breeze from the N. E. 
- Isuspect I had slept about three hours, 
when I awoke, and found the ship lying 
down nearly on her beam ends, and by 
the rapid rush of waters past her sides, I 
knew that a heavy squall must have 
caught her. There was a great stir above, 
and the boatswain was turning up all 
hands. I rushed immediately on deck— 
the night was pitchy dark, and the wind 
freshened to a hard gale: all the fol- 
lowing day it increased; by night it 
blew a furious tempest, and the sea in- 
creasing with it, rose literally mountains 
high. We had hitherto laid our course, 
but the wind now hauled round to the 
eastward ; to ease her, we sent down top- 
lant-masts, mizen-top-masts, and jib- 
and kept as close to the wind as 
the violence of the weather would allow 
us; but the sea canted her head off, so 
that she made ‘more lee than head-way, 
and the rigging was terribly strained with 
the work :—about day-break, a tremend- 
Poresail in ribbons ; 
we had now but a close-reefed main-top- 


near to which we imagined we 
must’ have driven; unless, indeed, the 
wind shifted, and of this there was little 
likelihood. ‘The gale too, if possible, 
seemed to increase ; the sky was one vast 
black cloud ; and the rain fell so thick, 
that we could scarce distinguish an ob- 
ject from the wheel to the main-mast. 
One pump had been incessantly at work 
for the last six-and-thirty hours, but the 


water gained so fast upon her, that we 
were to rig the weather one and 
even then we could scarcely keep it 


under, 


About noon, however, the rain ceased, 
the atmosphere cleared, and the wind 
lulled ; and then our spirits and energies 
revived. The captain now determined, if 
possible, to wear ship. After a hard 
Struggle, we succeeded ; and found, to 
our great joy, that she made better wea- 
ther on this tack, as the sea now headed 
her, and she had time to rise to one sea 
before another struck her. By four p.>. 
we had gained considerably on her. She 
had still some water between decks, but 
nothing to be alarmed at ;-and though 
we had battened down the hatches, there 
was such a weight of water on deck, from 
the continual seas she shipped, it was 
impossible to keep them perfectly tight. 
Our anxiety was now in a great measure 
dispelled, and we sat down to. the first 
comfortable meal we had enjoyed since 
leaving harbour; indeed we had not as 
yet been able to cook at all. 

There was on board the Albatross, the 
young widow of an English merchant of 
Port Louis, returning with her infant to 
Europe. This lady strangely interested 
me. Settled melancholy was stamped on 
her pale and care-worn features: she 
would sit for hours gazing on the inno- 
cent face of her child, till the tears trem- 
bled in. her eyes; and then she would 
Start, and affect to smile, and to wonder 
at her own absiraction; but it was evi- 
dently the effort of a heart desolate and 
stricken. _ Her story was an affecting one. 
She had loved, and her passion was re- 
turned —but her lover was poor! ‘Fhey 
married—and her sordid, implacable pa- 
rent, drove her from his roof, with bitter. 
ness and cursing. An offer was made to 
her husband to join a young but flourish. 
ing concern in the Mauritius ; and he 
departed, leaving his Maria to follow 
him, should his hopes succeed. They 
did! Joyfully did she obey his sum- 
mons: and her heart throbbed with de- 
light, as she anticipated the moment 
when she should shies in his: father’s 
arms, the son born. to him in his exile. 
Alas ! it was ordained that he should but 
see her—and die! She found him stretch- 
ed oa the bed of death! The rest of the 
story is soon told. The unhappy. widow, 
with her infant, sailed for England—every 
hope and happiness buried in her hus. 
band’s untimely grave ! 

The weather continued moderate for 
the whole of the two following days; and 
with a fair and leading breeze; we ra- 
pidly sped on our way towards the C 
of Good Hope. It was now the fifth 
evening since our departure : the.day had 
been sultry; and the captain and myself 
stood upon the poop, conversing in high 
spirits: Mrs. C. sat between us, and she 





appeared less dejected than usual. Sud- 
denly it became very dark; the low dis- 
tant thunder was andible from the S. W. 
Dark clouds gathered in that quarter ; 
and they waxed more and more dense, 
till they almost covered the horizon, and 
seemed but rd suspended above us; 
amd the wind, which had hitherto been 
N. E., was now perfectly lulled. The 
captain started up, in evident alarm, and 
hastily summoned the crew. In a mo- 
ment the decks swarmed with men ; and 
bustle and activity succeeded the perfect 
stillness, which had prevailed but an in- 
stant before. The sailors shouted as they 
clung aloft to the yards; and those on 
deck responded. Blocks and slackened 
cordage clattered ; and the sails flapped, 
and ‘Cabed heavily, as they hung in the 
brails. Something serious was evidently 
prec ee The captain had his eyes 
steadily fixed on the quarter whence the 
ominous ap ces gathered, and every 
gaze to strengthen his apprehen- 
sion. He beckoned to the mate, and 
muttered something to him in a low tone. 
The man turned pale as ashes, and ex- 
claimed, ‘* Good God! should it be so!” 
“ Hush !’’ said the captain; ‘ say no- 
thing, but bear a hand, and make all 
snug, before it reaches us.” I asked 

if he apprehended very bad wea- 
ther ? His abrupt and morose answer in- 





comers be lug of to. 
baceo in his cheek, ed out, T bee 
lieve it was a ta’am’d hurricane a brews 
ing,” went coolly on with his work. I 
had seen the terrible effects of these cons 


, starboard-quarter, my éyes fixed on the 
terrible S. W. Presently a cloud, of a 
most extraordinary nature, arose above 


the horizon: its colour was a dull 


towards us. 1 looked at the capeahe’ he 
had seen it; and the expression of his 
face was h *¢ Captain Brown !” 
ly, “do you antici- 
pate ?” He made no reply, but 
mournfully shook his head, and continu- 
<= his reer ha athwart the break of 

poop. terrible phenomenon ap- 
proached nearer and nearer; and we could 
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now hear the shrill howlings of the wind; 
and the breaking and boiling of the sea; 
A few men yet lingered in the rigging. 
Brown shouted to them to make haste 
down; and the sound of his voice too 
plainly evinced the state of his mind—it 
was broken and mournful. The crew 
were fully aware of their dangerous situ. 
ation; and they had elustefed together 
on the main deck, in silent and stupid 
bewilderment! At last it reached us; 
and the maddened elements, lightning 
and rain, tempest and sea, seemed to have 
SS forth all their fury, for our anni. 

ilation! The ship whirled round and 
round—every timber and plank trembled 
—— the masts and yards creaked and 
bent like twi One hage ‘sea struck 
her fore and aft for a space, ingulfing her 
beneath it. Then she rose, straining and 
quivering, to the summit of a mountain. 
ous wave; and again, with the swiftness 
of an arrow, plunged irto the fearful hol- 
ye beneath. Thus, for a space, did she 

rive, totally ungovernable, at the mercy 
of the compat. SMeanwhile I had clung 
to the mizen-mast : my heart beat con. 
vulsively, and perfect consciousness for. 
sook me. At length I felt the ship 
per ny it were, to the sky, and again 
hurled back. There was a fearful pause; 
followed by the mighty rushing of — 
yy the crash of timber—and a wi 
shriek of agony and despair, arose even 
above the howlings of the tempest. The 
fore-mast and bowsprit both were gone, 
and had carried with them three unhappy 
wretches in their fall. 

Poor Mrs. C. rushed up out of the cae 

bin, with her child in her arms; 


At last day beamed; and the h 
state of our ship was but too visible 
The hurricane indeed had brokén, but 
the wind, it continued to one 
point, blew with the niost tearful ‘vioe 

ce: we had no sail set, and she rojled; 
gunnel under, in the trough of the-se™ 
At length eral waves successi 


below were deluged in torrents; till et 
last the water burst ‘upwards’ again, 
iig before 
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water! The crew, as the only place of 
safety (for the decks, from the waist for- 
ward, were torn up,) had collected on the 
quarter-deck, holding on by the staunch- 
ions and bulwarks, to save themselves 
from the furious seas, that almost mo- 
mentarily broke over them. At length 
one of the men suggested, as a meang of 
delaying at least the catastrophe that 
seemed inevitable, that the main and 
mizen-masts should be cut away: but 
then who would be hardy enough to put 
the suggestion into execution? Alas! 
arm was unnerved, every heart pa- 
ralyzed ! “A few minutes more!” utter- 
ed the captain ; and the words seemed to 
fall from him almost unconsciously. ** O 
God ! he exclaimed vehemently—and is 
there no one am: u who will make 
an effort to save her? He seized a hatchet, 
and 9 over the side, into the star- 
ropes A chains, exclaiming, ‘ Let 
him that would erve himself, follow 
me!” Urged either by shame, or the 
hope of saving themselves, two or three 
obeyed the summons: the rigging was 
cut away—the masts without any sup- 
port, creaked and nodded—the ship, 
struck by a great sea, lurched fearfully 
—again righted suddenly—and the masts 
were gone. 
It waa noon ; and since day-break, or 
a little after, had we been in a manner 


water 3 clinging, or lashed, to the 
wreck’; the furious sea every moment 
washing over us. Near to me sat Mrs. 


hair matted ther, hung wildly 
= ant over. her features $ 


her re. The 
mereher and ae and 
to make greater inroads. 
mast forward, she was 
water; and further aft, 
remained above the sur- 
hear the washing of the 
|d—and now she began 
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—a receding one dashed her impetuously 
back—against the ship's counter she 
— Then arose a shrick anda 
—there was a struggling in the ragi: 
sea—and all perished he The pe 
Mrs. C. had just enough of perception to 
be sensible of her child’s fate; and she 
sprung, with a thrilling cry—‘* My son! 
my child !”—from the seaman’s arms, 
into that wild sea; and, as if in mockery, 
it dashed and tossed her from billow to 
billow, for a space, and then closed over 
her for ever ! 

And there we clung’to the wreck, my- 
self and the wretched remnant of the crew, 
in the calm hopelessness of utter despair ; 
watching the slow, gradual approach of 
the waters that were to be our grave! A 
man close beside me, exhausted, let go 
his grasp; and he floated, life not yet 
extinct, from side to side, and vainly 
stretched out his hands,.to regain his 
hold—his features were distorted with the 
agony of his mind. 1 could not look 
upon him—I closed my eyes, and, as I 
thought in death ! . 

what. followed I have but- a con- 
fused recollection. I remember some- 
thing weighty falling across me. I opened 
my eyes—it was a mutilated corse! and 
the bloody, disfigured features were in 
cold contact with mine! And even in 
that awful moment I shuddered, and en- 
deavoured in vain to rid myself of my 
loathsome burden. And now I heard a 
shout, and an exclamation of joy—“ A 
sail! a sail !”—but I had not strength 
to lift myself. Presently, I felt m 
loosened from the lashings with which I 
had bound myself to the deck. I was 
lifted in the arms of some one !—From 
neTThe Codanua, from Java to Liverpool 

¢ Codmus, from Java to 
had seen us ; and bore down just in time 
to save from the Albatross, a age! and 
four others. In half an hour was no 
longer visible !—Literary Magnet. , 

SONNET. 
WRITTEN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
O, Care of storms! although thy front be dark, 
Aud bleak thy naked cliffs and cheerless vales, 
And perilous thy fierce and faithless gales 
To staunchest mariner and stoutest bark ; 
And. though along thy coasts with grief { mark 
Theservile and the slave,—with him who wails 
An exile’s lot, —and blush to bear thy tales 
Of sin and sorrow, and oppression stark :— 
Yet, spite of physical and moral ill, 
And, after all I've seen ond suffer'd here, . 
There are strong links that bind me to thee still, 
And render even thy rocks and deserts dear : 
Here dwell kind hearts, which time nor place 
ean chill, 
Loved kindred, and congenial friends sincere. 
Oriental Herald, 
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Beneath a willow long forsook, 

The fisher seeks his customed nook ; 

Aud bursting through the crackling sedge, 
That crowns the current’s caverned edge, 
He startles from the bordering wood 

‘The bashful wild-duck's early brood. 


Tax month of April is proverbial for its 
fickleness ; for its intermingling showers 
and flitting gleams of sunshjne ; for all 
species of weather in one day; for a wild 
mixture of clear and cloudy skies, green- 
ness and nakedness, flying hail, and 
abounding. blossoms. But, tothe lover 
of nature, it is not the less characterized 
by the spirit of expectation with which it 
imbues the mind. We are irresistibl 
led to look forward ; to anticipate, wit 
a delightful enthusiasm, the progress of 
the season. It is one of the excellent 
laws of Providence, that our minds shail 
be insensibly moulded to, a sympathy 
with that season which is passing, and 
become deprived, in a certain degree, of 
the power of recalling the images of those 
which are gone by ; whence we reap the 
double advantage of not being disgusted 
with the deadness of the wintry deatanagje 
from a comparison with the hilarity of 
spring; and when spring itself appears, 
it comes with a freshness of beauty which 
charms us, at once, with novelty, and a 
recognition of old delights. Symptoms 

. of spring now crowd thickly upon us. 
However regular may be our walks, we 


are daily surprised at the rapid march of 
vegetation; at the sudden increase of 
freshness, greenness and beauty : one old 
friend after another starts up before us in 
the shape of a flower. The violets, which 
came out in March in little. delicate 
‘oups, now spread in myriads along the 
edge-rows, and fill secluded lanes with 
fragrance. Last spring, however, a 
most abundant, yet, perhaps owing to 
remarkable dryness of the season, they 
were almost scentless. The pilewort, or 
lesser celandine, too, is now: truly beau- 
tiful, opening thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of its splendidly. gilt and starry 
flowers along banks, and at the feet of 
sheltered thickets ; so that whoever secs 
them in their perfection,: will cease’ to 
wonder at the admiration which Words- 
worth has poured out upon them in two 
or three separate eae of poetry. Ane- 
monies blush and tremble in copses and 


pastures; the wild cherry enlivens the 
woods ; and in some parts of the king- 
dom, > vernal crocus presents a most 
beautiful appearance, covering many acres 
of meadow, as in the nei hbourhood of 
Nottingham, with its bloom, rivallisg 
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whatever has been sung of the fields of 
Enna; showing at a distance like a per- 
fect flood of lilac, and tempting every 
little heart, and many graver ones 
also, to go out and gather. 
- The blossom of fruit-trees presents a 
id scene: in the early part of the 
month, gardens and orchards being covered 
with a snowy profusion of plum-bloom ; 
and the blackthorn and wild pium wreathe 
their sprays with such pure and cluster- 
ing flowers, that they gleam in hedges 
andthe shadowy depths of woods, as if 
their boughs radiated with sunshine. In 
the latter part of the month, the sweet 
and blushing blossoms of apples, and of 
the wilding, fill up the succession, har- 
— delightfully with the tender 
green of the expanding leaves, and con- 
timuing through part of May, recall- 
ing early recollections,* and delightful 
thoughts of our “ youthful days.” 

Now the arrival of the migratory birds, 
and- the sweet, though monotonous note 
of the cuckoo, announce the return of 
Spring, and all nature wears a cheerful 

. Now the angler seeks his covert 
nook ;—the lover of nature is up with the 
gan, and resumes his walks over hill, 
dale, and valley. The Spring—the joyous 
Spring is come,—but we must not dilate 
on its beauties at greater length at this 
moment. Qur engraving and these few 
remarks are offered now ; and we trust 
enough has been said by way of notice, 
until the coming month, when the “ shin. 
ing May,” with its ripeness, and matu- 
rity, and joyousness will be a theme for 
more obvious and general remark. 

* Time's Telescope. 





STANZAS. 
SY THE AUTHOR OF “ AHAB.” 
(For the Mirror.) 
‘Tat lark and the thrash are both singing aloud, 
‘The one from the bush, and the one from the 
‘ cloud; 
‘Sosweetly their notes on the wind float along, 
(Pat were I not sad, I could join in their song ; 
‘Bat Iam no nightingale, taking a part 
‘In the concert of joy, with a thorn in my heart ; 
Se silent | wander, and heed not the strain, 
For once it gave pleasure, but now it gives pain. 


‘Ales! for the days, when with gladness [ heard 
‘The brook’s gentle murmur, the song of the 


‘ bird ; ‘ 
How changeful is man, but a season has fled, 
And my heart to its once-cherish'd feeling 1s 


dead. 
That Aron uow flows smoothly, tho’ frozen so 


‘That bird so late silent, now bursts in‘o song ; 
‘Bat for me the stream flows, and the bird sings 
~ *“tt-vain, . 

For my once happy feeling will come not again. 
. , S. J. 
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Amone the singular characters which nae 
ture sometimes uces, and which dis- 
play a diversity from mankind in general, 
few have been more remarkable than 
Richard Robert Jones, of Aberdaron, in 
Carnarvonshire, who, although an excel- 
lent linguist, is, in almost every other 
respect, an idiot. From what cause he 
imbibed a taste for the acquisition of lan- 
guages, is not known. mn of humble 
parents, he had few advan of educa. 
tion ; and it was not until he ‘was nine 
years of age, that he was enabled to read 
the Bible in his native language. He then 
attempted to acquire the English, but 
found it very difficult. 

At the age of fifteen, Richard began to 
study the Latin, by the assistance of a 
boy in the parish-school, and by getting 
into the school-room while the boys were 
absent, and using their books. When 
nineteen years of age, he purchased a 
Greek grammar, and soon was enabled to 
read that language. 

In some excursions from his native 
place, which the severity of hia father, on 
account of his indolence, induced him to 
make, he procured some classical elemen- 
tary works, and attracted the notice of the 
Bishop of Bangor, who took hfm into his 
house, where te remained but a short 
time. During a temporary residence at 
Anglesea, he became acquainted with 
some French-refugees, who supplied him 

with a grammar of that language, of 


. 








which he sdon tred #0 a know- 
ledge, as to speak it correctly. He next 
mastered Italian, which he spoke with 
great ease and fluency. The next excur- 
sion Richard made, was to Liv 1, 
where he had once before accompanied his 
father. His and dress at this time 
were extremely singular. ‘To an immense 
shock of bi hair, he united a bushy 
beard of the same colour. ‘His clothir, 
consisted of several coarse and r 
vestments, the spaces between which 
were filled with books, surrounding him 
in successive layers, so that he was lite- 
rally a walking library. These books 
all occupied their proper stations, being 
placed higher or Jower, according as their 
sizes suited the conformation of his body ; 
so that he was acquainted with the situa- 
tion of and could bring it out, when 
wanted, t difficulty. When intro- 
duced into a room, he had not the least 
idea of atiy thing that surrounded him ; 
and when he took his departure, he ap- 
peared to have fi n the entrance. 
Absorbed in his stu he had continu- 
ally a book in his hand, to which he fre- 
quently referred, as if to communicate or 
receive information, and apparently un- 
der a conviction that every he met 
with; was as. much ruben tt in sueh stu- 
dies as himself. His sight was imper- 
fect, his voice sharp and dissonant ; and, 
upon the whole, his appearance and mane- 
ners grotesque in the highest degrees yet, 
under all these disadvantages, there was a 
gleam in-his par pane which ane 
intelligence, and an unaffected simplicity 
in his behaviour, which conciliated re- 


gard. 

Soon after his arrival at Liverpool, an 
attempt was made by some of his friends 
to obtain for him a suitable employment ; 
but before that could be ex it was 
necessary that he should be rendered 
more decent in his person, and provided 
with better clothes. Being then asked to 
what employment he had been brought 
up, he answered, to that of a sawyer. A 
recommendation was, therefore, given him 
to a person who employed many hands in 

and Richard was put down in the 
ssw-pit. He accordingly commenced his 
labours, and proceeded for some time 
with a fair prospect of success. . It was 
not long, however, before his efforts te- 
laxed, and grew fainter and fainter: till 
pt epg te he his face, and lay ex- 

at the bottom of the pit, calling 
out loudly for help. On raising him up, 
and inquiring into the cause of his disas- 
ter, it appeared that he had laboured to 
the full extent of his arms’ length, when, 
not being aware it was necessary he should 
also move his feet forwards, and being 
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yan breathlese and exhausted, he wae 
ound in the situation described. As soon 
as he had recovered himself, he returned 
to the person who sent him, and com. 
plained loudly of the treatment he had 
received, and of his being put down un- 
der ground. On being asked why he liad 
represented himself as a sawyer, he res 
plied, that he had never been employed in 
any other kind of sawing, than eross cut. 
ting the branches of timber trees when 
fallen in the woods in Wales.” 

As there was little prospect of instruct. _ 
ing Richard in any useful occupation, he 
was placed in a situation at Liverpool, 
where he might pursue his studies with 
greater advantages ; but after remaini 
there about six months, he retarned home, 
until a new quarrel with his father again 
made oe ‘ame He went back to Li. 
ver where he was ob! to with 
a Hebrew Bible, with ~- ond Masos 
retic various Readings ; a sacrifice which 
he regretted so deeply, that he resolved to 
undertake a journey to London, for the 
purpose of buying another, and at the 
same time of obtaining some instruction 
in the Chaldean and Syriac languages. 

In the summer of 1807, Richard ac. 
cordingly set out from Li fur. 
nished with a small packet on his back, e 
long pole in his hand, round which was 
rolled a map of the roads, and his few re- 
maining books deposited in the various 
foldings of his dress. This journey did 
not, however, answer the purposes im 
tended; and, what was still worse, he 
could neither find any employment, nor 
obtain assistance “ by any means what 
ever.” 

From London, Richard made his way 
to Dover, probably not without some 
intention of obtaining a to the 
pont en But a go 9 aerate | 
to have and he was engaged 
sifting peo the king’s dock-yard, 
under the direction of the superintendent, 
who benevolently allowed: him his break- 
fast in a morning, and furnished him 
with a cheat to:keep his booke, and also 
paid him two shillings and fourpence per 
day as wages. From this income Richard 
‘was not only enabled to provide for his 
pouee wants, but also to pay the Rabbi 

fathan, a celebrated proficient in Hebrew, 
for instruction in that language, and for 
the books requisite for that purpose. In 
this situation he continued for nearly three 
years, which seem to have been 
more happily than any other period of 
his life ; nor can it be denied, that the 
circumstance of a n in his forlom 


and destitute situation, labouring for his 
daily subsistence, and applying @ part of 
his humble earnings to acquire  know- 
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of the antient languages, form 
lpdaaven ujentaucie tmeals of Messe: 


tuve can produce. 

In 1610, Richard returned to London, 
where he was reduced to the utmost dis- 
tress, and compelled to sell all his books 
to prevent his being starved to death ; the 

elsh Bardic Society, however, on learn. 
ing his destitate condition, furnished him 
with the means of returning to his native 


In the perusal of the numerous works 
that have engaged the attention of this 
singular individual, his chief pleasure is 
not derived from the facts or the informa- 
tion contain, but from the mere in- 

of the words, and the gram- 
matical constitution of the languages. 

Richard’s studies are diversified by 
some eccentricities, which show that he 
is not wholly incapable of other acquire- 
ments. At one time in particular, he was 
highly delighted with blowing a ram’s 
horn, which he did in such a manner, as 
rendered him no inconsiderable nuisance 
to the neighbourhood. Having had a 

to him of a handsome French 

he threw aside his former instru- 
ment, and, by constant assiduity, quali- 
fied himself to play a few tunes in a man- 
ble for its noise than its 
accuracy. Thus accomplished, he paid a 


were celebrating his return, he placed 
himself in the midst of them— 


—"“'And blew a blast so loud and dread, 
Were ne'er propbetic sounds so fall of woe.” 


The derangement thus occasioned, in- 
duced the general to call him up to him ; 
when, after a few words, he made him 
a handsome present, and gave him his 

permission to blow his horn’ as long as he 


Another of his liarities is a pare 
tiality for the whole race of cats, w: 


. he seems to regard with great affection, 


and to resent any injury done to them 

with the utmost indignation. This sin- 

Sreeeiesion has led him to adorn 
ni 


production 


seme years has been at Liv 1, where 
aking with a 
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book under his arm, without or 
speaking to any one, unless he be firat 
spoken to, when he answers in lane 
guage in which he is addressed, with great 
readiness and civility. If any gratuii 
be “offered to him, (for he never solicits i.) 
he receives it with a degree of 
generally using the words, “1 am net 
worthy.” To any ridicule to which-his 
dress may give rise, he is totally insen- 
sible. At one time he chese to tie up his 
hair with a large piece of green ferret, 
which gave him the most ludicrous ap- 
tance possible. Some time since, one 
of his friends gave him a light-horseman’s 
jacket, of blue and silver, which he im- 
mediately put on, and continued to wear, 
and which, contrasted with his hair and 
beard, gave him the appearance of a Jew- 
ish warrior, as represented in old prints, 
and consequently attracted after him a 
crowd of children. In his pom 5 
ance he strongly resembles some of the 
beggars of Rembrandt ; and. if he had 
lived in the time of that great artist, might 
have afforded a good subject for his im- 
teal 
r engraving may as 
resenting a faithful picture of this highly 
yee ye ta aa for the interest- 
ing sketch of the linguist’s life subjoined 
to the illustration we hold ourselves in- 
debted to the pages of the Percy Anec- 
dotes. 


She Movelist. 


No. XCIX. 





AN ADVENTURE. 
As I was travelling from Florence té 
Rome, I remained for a few days at Terni, 
to view the famous cascade, the surround. 
ing beautiful scenery, and the ruins of 
some ancient temples that are there to be 


seen. 
I was furnished with a letter of intro. 
duction to the Marchese di Castelbruno, 
whose usual place of residence ia a castle 
from which he derives his title; situated 
in one of the most inaccessible parts of 
this ridge of the nines. Be! 
anxious to ere 8 ion so remarkab 
for its roman picturesque pre l 
I eagerly seized this opportunity of deli- 
vering my credentials, and having pro- 
vided myself with arms (a necessary pre: 
caution against the numerous itti 
that infest the territory) I set off 
on horseback for Castelbruno. _ - é 
It was one of those beautiful winter 
mornings so peculiar to the mild climate 
of Italy. After having crossed a fertile 
plain, where nature was clad in every 
charm of soft and tranquil beauty, © 


reached the foot of a mountain ; as I as- 
cended, the scenery. assumed a wilder and 


more desolate I surveyed its sa- 
vage graces, with astonishment and rap- 
ture ; ents glittered in the 


fragm 

sun, and the deep blue sky spread its 
lovely canopy over this magnificent pano- 
rama. After passing through a thicket, 
‘a view suddenly unfolded itself which ap- 
-peared rather an illusion of the fancy, 
‘than real nature. No magical wand was 
-ever fabled to shift more instantaneously 
-the scene. I now heard 


The roar of waters' from the headlong beight 
“Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 
“The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 
The heil of waters! where they howl and hiss, 
- And boil, in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
: Their Phiegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the guif around, in pitiless horror set, 
Byron, 


‘After having spent some time in admir- 
“ing this sight of unparalleled magnifi- 
“cence, I continued my journey winding 
ore these awful scenes, (of which no 
painting can give an adequate description, 
‘and of which an imagination, the most 
ant with oe a pore vs 
jut a imperfect idea), ti arrive 
‘ata ner’ defile. On the one side huge 
“masses of* rock, sometimes lifted erect 
their bold and savage shapes, and some- 
times, towered at an immense height over 
the path; with such threatening aspect, 
that I could not pass beneath them with- 
out feeling an involuntary shudder; on 
the other side was the frowning edge of a 
jtremendous precipice, a mountain torrent 
struggling for passage, dashed and foamed 
in the abyss below, and added by its 
‘dismal roar, to the terror of the scene, 
which was heightened by the approach of 
darkness. 
_- ‘There was an air of wildness and deso- 
lation in every object around me, that 
inspired the mind with the most gloomy 
ideas. It conjured up to my imagina- 
tion all the fantastical forms of ‘* moun- 
tain sprites,” and ‘* mischievous elves,” 
of which I had heard so many terrific 
tales in the days of my childhood. 
Night was now fast approaching, and 
‘though I am not of a very timorous dis- 
» yet I must own I was not 
Pe a Taint and distant sound, which 
ap to proceed from some convent 
ringing for vespers ; I followed the 
swelling tones, and to my great joy I soon 
eemree the spire of a village church. 
made my horse quicken his pres and 
having reached the summit of the moun- 
tain, r at last found myself again amongst 
human habitations. 
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It was a small hamlet, the abode of 
misery and wretchedness. I inquired of 
a peasant which was the residence of the 
Marchese. He shrugged up his shoulders, 
and pointed at an old moss-grown edifice. 
It was a stern old pile of other days, 

Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 

Such as an army’s baffied strength delays, 

Standing with baif its battieme:.ts alone, 

And with a thousand years of ivy grown, 

The garland of eternity, where wave 

The green leaves, over all, by time o’erthrown, 

The gl Isive appeara 2 of this 
e gloomy repulsive aj nee of t 

building had excited so unfavourable an 

impression on my mind, that T hesitated 

whether I should enter it, but.a fe 

of shame came over me, I taxed my 


with childish pusillanimity, and get 
off my horse I led him over the aan’ 
bridge 


I knocked at a ponderous gate, and, as 
if by magic, it flew open. creaking on its 
rusty hinges—no one appeared—I walked 
on into a spacious court-yard, surprised 
at the deep, profound silence which 
rei in this vast mansion. 

ut now the next and most important 
consideration was whether or how to pro. 
ceed. The place seemed quite deserted, 
and yet I was certain that the Marc! 
di Castelbruno resided in it. The only 
rational surmise was, that the family re- 
sided in some of the remote angles of the 
castle, and this I was determined to find 
out. ¢ 

Uncertain which way to turn, I as. 
cended an ample staircase, and as I trod 
upon the marble steps the sound was dis- 
mally re-echoed by the vaulted roof. 1 

resently arrived in an immense hall. 
Its dreary walls were adorned with the 
dusty portraits of the former 

of this desolate mansion, and the moul- 
dering furniture laid about in strange 
confusion. The light of my torch aroused 
myriads of bats, and numerous owls were 
fluttering about trying to fly from the 
obnoxious glare, through the broken 
panes of the large Gothic windows. 

Holding my torch in one hand, and 
grasping a pistol with the other, I re- 
mained for some time irresolute whether 
I should The most sombre re- 
flections, such as the objects around me 
were calculated to inspire, now crowded 
upor*my imagination. What, pape gt 
to myself, can induce a person, of the 
rank and fortune of the Marchese, to 
reside in so lonely, so dismal a ard 
Might he not, perchance, be the leader, 
the chief of a horde of banditti, and 
seclude himself in this solitary spot to 
avoid suspicion, or prevent detection? 


The significant shrug of the shoulders 
which the peasant gave when I inquired 
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the way to this,castle now occurred to me, 
and. added considerably to my suspicions 
and to, my: uneasiness. 

As 1 was busied with these reflections 
L imagined I, heard a murmur in some 
adjoining. apattment—lI startled. It ap- 
peared like the. sound of human voices, 
they seemed to. be approaching. I pre- 
sently distinctly, heard some one say— 
+ he must be here, we must find him.” 

To recede was now impracticable, or 
at least equally dangerous as to remain. 
I placed myself against the wall, resolved, 
if it came to the worst, to sell my life 
dearly, and to make a stout defence. 

Aside door, which I had not perceived, 
suddenly opened, and two servants, with 
lighted torches, splendidly arrayed in 

us liveries, entered the hall. Their 
arin beholding. me, in so threatenin 
an attitude as the one I had po ae 
seemed very t. T inquired my 
leasure, and having briefly explained to 
hen who 1 was, and what I wanted, 
they desired me to follow them to their 
master’s apartment; a request with which, 
after a little hesitation, 1 acquiesced. 

I followed my conductors through a 
labyrinth of rooms, staircases and gal- 
leries, for this palace, like Armida’s 

, was 
“Perplex'd with walks in many a devious maze.” 
pA we reached a seemingly new erected 


“When through the loftiest gate, the wanderer 


passed, 
(And three of these, the spacious structure 
graced,) 
ith sculptured silver, glori to behold, 
The valves, on hinges hung, of burnished gold ! 
Surprised i saw, excelled in every part, 
The rich muterials by the sculptured ert.” 
Tasso. JEuvus. Da. 
In this elegant retirement I met with 
the most cordial and polite reception from 
the Marchese, who was surrounded by a 
assemblage of gentlemen. 
After the’ preliminary mutual compli- 
ments, he intreduced me to the party. 
There was an air of candour in his heha- 
viour, of benevolence in his countenance, 
that not only restored all my confidence, 
but made me ashamed of my former fears. 
We passed the evening in jovial con- 
viviality, and‘when the hour of bed-time 
arrived he apologized for not havipg a 
better room to. offe? me than the one he 
had ordered to be prepared ; adding that 
others were occupied by his friends 
who were present, and who were now on 
& visit to him. I begged he would put 
himself to no inconvenience on my ac- 
count, and ‘having wished him a hearty 
good night, I followed the servant who 
was to conduct me to my bed-chamber. 
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As Lwalked along I asked what. was 
become of my horse ? 

‘* Your horse, sir,” replied the man, 
S¢ is well taken care of in the stable; we 
heard you knock at the gate, and as we 
hastened down we were surprised. to find 
= without -_ rider. “ ae 

t you must have come u 
staircase, which leads to - » ninhabieed 
part of the castle, where we afterwards 
found you.” 

This elucidation convinced me of. the 
absurdity of my conjectures, and I reached 
my room with the same. sensations of 
delight as a sailor may be supposed te 
experience, when, after.a violent tempest, 
he reaches his destined port in safety. 

After the servant had retired, I 
to survey my a ent—it was ina state 
of dilapidation. The tottering window 
frames seemed ready to be blown down 
by every gust of wind, and. the old bras 
caded curtains and chairs bore evident 
testimony to, the active. industry of the 
moths. Having well ascertained that no 
one was in the room, I locked the. door, 
put out my candle, and throwing myself 
on the bed, t soon fell into © posed 
sleep. In the middle of the night, I was 
awakened by a tremendous noise, that 
shook the massy building to .its . very 
foundation. It was one of those sudden 
storms so common in these elevated re- 
gions, and of whose violence, those. only 
who have travelled through mountainous 
countries can form an adequate concep- 
tion. It was ** a sublime, terrific tumult 
of the elements,” the bleak north wind 
hissed, and howled, with hideous a 
in all directions, and drove the rain 
hail with incredible. force against the 
shattered window. The vivid: lightning 
flashed, in white fantastic streaks, ia 
fearful rapid succession. Loud peals of 
thunder ere re-echoed from mountain te 
mountain, and from that ~— that 
majestic sound, it appeared as if, appro, 
pinquante mundi. termine—the whole 
creation’s end were near at hand. 

T got up to fasten my window shutter, 
and as I was groping about to find my 
bed again, I perceived, througb a crevice 
in the wall, a faint glimmering of light. 
I approached softly, holding- my breath. 
I locked, and started back, horror-struck. 
I mustered up ‘all my resolution, and, 
advancing cautiously, [ again beheld, in 
a sort of vault below, an assemblage of 
people, seated round a table covered with 
black cloth, on which lay several daggers, 
and, at the further end, stood a person 
whom I recognised as my Host. From 
his gesticulations, I conjectured that he 
was declaiming. with great vehemence, 
but the distance, as well as the noise of 
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** and, under the plausible 
an early ride, I ordered my 


as J had got without the eastle 
I breathed a fervent prayer to Ged, 
ious interposition I 
the dangers that had encom- 
and, without losing much 
¥ hastened back to Temi. I was 
it would be equally dangerous, 
t, to make my adventure 
had reached some place of 
therefore hastened to Kome, 
utmost expedition. 
safely 
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AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


AN ITALIAN SPRING. 


Sprina advanced, and the mountains 

forth from bencath the snow : the 
chestnuts to assume their light and 
fan-like foliage: the dark ilex and cork- 
treen which crowned the hills threw off 
their burthen of snow; and the olives, 
now in flower, starred the mountain-paths 
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blossoms : 


of the forests ; the swallows returned 





BIRDS’ NESTS.’ 
Sprine is abroad! the cuckoo's note 
Floats o'er the flowery lea ; 
Yet nothing of the mighty sea 
Her welcome tones import : 
Nothing of lands where she has been, 
Of fortunes she has known ; 
The joy of this remembered scene 
Seems iu her song alone. 
No traveller she, whose vaunting boast 
Tells of each fair but far-off coast : 
She talks not here of eastern skies, 
But of home and its pleasant memories. 


Spring is abroad | a thousand more 
Sweet voices are around, 
Which yesterday a ferewel sound 

Gave to some foreign shore ; 

I know not where,—it matters not ; 
To-day their thoughts are bent 

To pitch, in some sequestered spot, 

secret summer tent; 

Hid from the glance of urchins’ eyes, 

Peering already for the prize ; 

While daily, hourly intervene 

The clustering leaves, a closer skrcen. 


In bank, in bush, in hollow bole, 
High on the rocking tree, 
On the grey cliffs that haughtily 
The ocean waves control ; 
Far in the solitary fen, ~ 
On heath, and mountain hoar, 
Beyond the foot or fear of men, 
Or by the cottage door ; 
Jn grassy tuft, in ivied tower, 
Where'er directs th’ instinctive power, 
Or loves each jocund pair to dwell, 
Is built the cone, or feathery cell. 


Beautifal things! than I, no boy 
Your treasures may discern 
Sparkling beneath the forest fern 
With livelier sense of joy : 
1 would not bear them from the nest, 
To leave fond hearts regretting ; 
But, like the soul skreened in the breast, 
* Like gems in beauteous setting, 
Amidst Spring's leafy, green array 
I deem them; and. from day to day, 
Passing, I pause, to turn aside, 
With joy, the boughs where they abide. 


The mysteries of life’s early day 
Lay thick as summer dew ; 
Like it, they glittered and they flew, 
With ardent youth away : 
But not a charm of yours has faded ; 
Ye are full of marvel still, 
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Now jewels cold, and now pervaded 
_» With heavenly fire, yo thriil 


* The embryos ofa shell to-day ; 
. Fomorrow, and— away ! away! 


Methinks, even as I gaze, there springs 


To the mangrove and the palm; 
To the region of each stranger star 

Led by a blissful charm : 
Like toys in beauty here they lay— 
They are gone o’er tle sounding ocean's spray; 
They are gone to bowers and skies more fair, 
And have left us to omp march of care, 

Time's Telescope, 


ther more than 400 Ibs. and 6 07. the 
answer. 

fest nig, Abaaootioyene tote aioe 
feet 2 and 12 feet 

what: is come ew (This ered at 
authors, as the of an immense 
block in the walls of Balbec, in 


« 8x 12 M12 => OO72 solid fost, which 
x 1728 = 16676416 cubic inckes, this 
x by .09773 == 1532056 Ibs. .13568:== 
683 tons, 19 cwt. 8 lb. 2 oz. .17. 

III. The wei “boleg ana body in Ibe. 
Avoirdupois, divided by the cor. 
responding eabular ment quotes the 
solidity in eubic inches. 

Example.— Suppose a of: oak 


weighs 400.3776 ibs., what Bie eolidiey? 


400.3776 + .0331 = 12096 inches 





Arts and Sciences. 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Sxa,—The following brief illustration of 
the article upon this subject, inserted in 
177, No. 243, of the Mirror, may 


be acceptable. 
Your’s, most respectfully, 


JacogBus. 
in 
Pry = rane deere of its 
0 ging as an equal bulk of that fluid is 


thus hi 
found to weigh ; thus per table, right- 


Acubic inch of lead ==.40917 ) lbs. 
A cubic inch of water = meer Avoird. 


in the 14} 0z., 
and in water.90z. What is the compa- 
ee ) weight of these two 
ores 


; “Eten Admit a piece of oak mea- 
ures 56 inches long, 18 broad, and 12 
deep, what is its weight ? 

56x 18x B= 2006 cubic inches, 
which multiplied by 0331, will give ra. 


Vv. — absolute weight of a body 
7 uid, is equal to the weight 
mone the on as is displaced. 
pte eby. 
Examp'e.— How many inches will a 
cubic foot of elm sink in water ? 

-02894 x 1728 = rather more than 
50 lbs. (the weight of a foot of elm, or of: 
the water displaced 

50 lb. % 03617 (the specific gravity: of 
water) == 1382.3 cubic inches immerved, 
which divided by 144, gives 9.6 inches the 
answer. 

- ‘The above short instances may 
be sufficient,—those who are curious 
such may find ample satisfac- 
tion in Tha:ceiehy and: wehpinete 

sol weight of any body 
(however irregular,) may: be very exactly 
etermined thus :—Into a vessel, whose 
horizontal sections are easil ao 4 computed, 
pour as much water as 
body whose pare a is noes then 


immerse it, and observe how» high the 
water has risen : the selid-contentiof this 
additional space by suck immer- 
sion, will equal the of that body ; 
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«i am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s geese »— Woolton 


THE DOCTOR )R OUTWITTED. 
Some years since, during none floods, 
a farmer’s wife was taken.in labour, and 
no person competent to assist her, liv 
nearer than seven miles, the good hus! 
rode with the utmest. speed to the doctor, 
whom he begged instantly to go to his 
wite. The doctor being a knowing one, 
declared, though his usual fee was two 

ineas, at such a distance, when no 
p es appeared; yet now, (said he,) as 
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I must go at the imminent hazard of my: 
life, I shall not budge one foot, unless: 
you agree to give me ten guineas. The 
See a rete sotaartioned edie 

to such. @ 3 the 
pon wo anita. The honest coun-: 
tryman’s: love to his Joan rose above 

bjection, and he at last engaged to 
raise the ‘money ; ‘they: got to the farm~ 
house, through imuch difficulty, and in 
an hour or’two. the: doctor the 
master of the house with a. fine boy, and 
demanded his,¢exorbitant fee, which the 
farmer immefiately gave him ; and they 
drank each a glass.of: grog to. the boy’s 
future welfare.—By this time the flood 
was greatly increased, and real danger 
threatened: the doctor: in. his return 5.on 
which (not being at all acquainted with 
tho-way,) he intteated the-farmer to lose 
no time in conducting him back.—‘* My 


friend, (cries the fatmer) you would not. 


come to help my wife, who was in real 
distress, unless I promised to give ten 


guineas, whey only an’ sangeens danger, 
8 


now a real 





the son. “ Well,” the . 
 bé a good boy, and don’t be hanged in 
your .best ¢ but let me hidve them 


mt] better take your red waistovet 
ihe now.” 





wes of his The 
mine, teat fone: aadeutie duh 
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FLINT AND SPARK. 


“ Wuo is that gedtleman walking with, 
Miss Flint ?” said a wag to his compa- 
nion, as they walked along Princes-strest. 
“ Oh, (ceplied the other,) that isaspayk - 
which she has struck.” b. 





A‘ VELOCIPEDER presented himself at 
a turnpike, and demanded, ‘ What'd to 
y?? * That Moe the wageish gate. 
le depends whether you ride on your 
hobby or pull it through; in the latter 
case, you know, a. two-wheel 4 
drawn by any horse, mule, or ass, te 
liable’ to the tol]; and you will, I eu. 
pect, come within the meaning of te — 
act.’ . a 





A postTmMasSTER in a country town, 
awoke by the guasd of the rail, cosaly 
awoke by o 

threw out his small-clothes instead of the 
bag, which was not perceived b 
guard, and they safely arrived at 
bard-street, ere the mistake was diseé 
vered. oy 
nen =a, 





THE LAST ILLNESS OF THE © | 


LATE DUKE OF YORK. 
Our attention has been called to a-te. 
cently published narrative of his late 
Royal | Highness the Duke of- Yorky 
written by Sir Herbert Taylor, which 
tails, in a plain and unaffected- mann 


the progress of the disease that 
ved fatal in its consequences, and took 
m Great Britain one of its most useful 


mit of our publishing the narrative inthe 
present fumber-of the Mraror, we have 
thought to publish it entire ine 
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tended to be placed next to the 
of the Minnon containing the e 
of the funeral pre 


ul 


os sees 

Printed and pubusnet ty J LIM 
18%, Strand, facar Somerset Mouse) and 
by aif Newomen and Rookvefters 








‘we 
*peacltedl the f60t of'a thbunitity ae I as- 
eended ; t ard 


‘som and’ rape 

nei. After paiitng Wiaotgh «thick 

w view sodden ed ‘itself which ap- 
rather an illusion of the fancy, 


real nature. No rey orto was 
€éver fabled to shift more taneously 
‘the scéne. “I.now heard 


(Fhe roar.of waters! from the headlong height 

Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 

‘The fall of waters! rapid as the light 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss; 

‘The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 

“And boil, in endless torture; while the sweat 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this 

‘Their Phiegethon, curis round the rocks of jet 

hak gird the galf around, in pitiless horror set. 
£i9 ui" ~Brgon. 


4 ie aslo Spent some time in admir- 


cence, I continued m windin, 
amor E theoe aurful soeden, (0 : 


se height over 

with such threatening aspect, 
that I could not pass beneath them with- 
out an involuntary shudder; on 
the other brad the frowning edge of a 
tremendous precipice, a mountain torrent 
for age, dashed and foamed 
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It'was a stern old pile of other days, : 

Firm ‘as a fortress, with its fence af stone, 

Sach as an-army’s baffled strength delays, 

Starling with naif its battlemer:ts alotie, 

And with athousand years of ivy grown, |. 

The garland of eteraity, where wave 

The green leaves, over all, by time o'erthrown: 

The gloomy repulsive appearance.of ‘this 

eeres rman 

pression on my m t 

whether I should enter it, but 3 

of shame came over me, I taxed 

with childish Panianimity, and 

of my horse I led him over’ the draw- 
r 


I at a ponderous and,as 
if by magic, it flew open, creak wr 
musty inges-—190 one pc wi 
on into a spacious court-yard, surprised 
at the . profound silence which 
reigned in this vast mansion. ) 


tational surmlag wat, thet the, Sally wep 


castle, and this I was determined to { 
out. 


ts dreary walls were 
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suspicion, or 
The significant. shrug 
peasant gave when I inquired 
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Tay T s Busted Wi thee refine 


pines Th ead a murmur in some 
f tiient—J startled. It ap- 


at least equally dangerous as to remain. 
I placed myself against the wall, resolved, 
if it came to the worst, to sell my life 
dearly, and to make s stout defence. 
A side door, which I had ‘not perceived, 
saddenly opened, and two servants, with 
lighted torches, splendidly arrayed in 
el liveries, entered the hall. Their 
‘in beholding me, in so threatenin 
S = ood, veny as the - he iy cee gem 
ees ek Nquired my 
a and having briefly explained eee 
who I was, and what 
they desired ane to follow them to oe 
shaster’ ‘s aparanent; a request with which, 
after a little hesitation, I acquiesced. 
tnKfollowed my: conductors through a 
lsbyrinth of rooms, staircases and gal- 
leries, for. this’ palace, like Armida’s 
garden, was 
“Perplex’d with walks in many a devious maze.” 
till we reached a scemingly new erected 
wing. 
@ When through the loftiest gate, the wanderer 


passed, 
(And three of these, the spacious structure 
graced,) 
With sculptured silver, glorious to behold, 
The valves, on hinges hang, of burnished gold ! 
Surprised | saw, excelled in every part, 
The nch materials by the sculptured art.” 
Tasso, Jexvs. Dew. 
In this ant retirement I met with 
the most cordial and polite reception from 
the Marchese, who was surrounded by 8 
numerous assemblage of gentlemen. 


Bd) 
naked what was 


13 o8oase 


en 
«seal 
‘ heard you 


hastened down we aie A ta,; 
him a er the rider. 
that you "ht od have come. ne up by te 
rane ae “aS 
a op nest nage we. afterw, 

n 

rhe ohne elucidation convinced dpe of. the 


absurdity of rs conjectures, and I. en 
my room wit _the same sensations 









After the servant nue re 
to Penh apartment—it was in a 
of dilapidation. The tottering winds 
frames seemed ready to be blown 
by every gust of wind, and the old bros 
caded curtains and chairs bore evident 
testimony to the active industry of the 
moths. “Having well ascertained that no 
one was in the room, I locked the deor, 


put ont my candle, and throwing m self 
on the bed; | soo fell into a 
sleep. In the middle of the night, I was 


awakened a tremendous noise, that 
shook the any building to its 
foundation. It was one 

storms so common in these citieel Tee 
gions, and of whose violence, those only 
who have travelled through mountainous 
countries can form an adeqiiste 

tion. It was “a sublime, terrific tum 
of the elements,” the bleak north 
hissed, and howled, with hideous m 

in all ‘directions, and drove the rain 

hail with beige force against the 
shattered window. vivid | 5 | 

flashed, in white single streaks, 
fearful rapid succession. 
thunder were re-echoed from mountain to 
mountain, and from that awfal, that 





ments, he in to party. 
There was an-air of candour in his beha- 
viour, of benevolence in‘his countenance, 
that not only restored all my confidence, 
but made me ashamed of my former fears. 
We the evening in jovial con- 
poe yd and'when the hour of bed-time 
apologized for not having a 
Sor seets to offer me than the one he 
had ordered to be prepared ; adding that 
the — were occupied by his friends 
resent, and who were now on 
¥ begged he would put 
hitael to no inconvenience on my ac- 
wished him a hearty 
goodnight, I tollowed the servant who 
was to conduct me to. my bed-chamber. 


mundi termine—the w 
creation’s end were near at hand. 


pe nae sound, it appeared as: if, “ti 


la pproached ti hold my breath. 

I Thaked, and started back, horror-struck. 
I mustered up all m 

advancing cautiously, I again beheld, $ } 

a sort of vault below, an assem’ ; 
people, seated found a table covered aad ; 
— cloth, on which la ail lay several daggers, 


t. vehethénce, 
burt he etal) a6 as the noise of 
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the; storm, prevented:me- from hearing 
"Sy he said. 
blood, curdled with ‘horror at the 
reat tay Bats stood oreet, ff the cil 
death had struck me. Every doubt 
had. now ceased, every illusion vanished, 
and I had mana a the melanchol: vag 
tainty of being amongst a band of ru 
who, for aught I knew to the contrary, 
might at that very instant be discussing 
if, or how, they should put. me to. death. 
Aésoon ¢s the first einotion of fear had 
subsided, I became more calm and col- 
lected. 1 dressed myself a8 well as I 
could in the dark, took my pistols, and 
havin; commended my soul to God, I 
canal peyelt in a chair, fully resigned 
to my fate. 
In this terrible situation, the mind, 


tated with a tumult of sombre ideas, 
, a8 it were, between horror and 
hope, life -and death, I hailed with ra 
tures the dawn of approaching day. T 
elock presently struck the hour.of eight. 
The same servant came to wake me, I 
had no need of it, but perceiving the 
necessity of making ‘“ bonne mine a 
mauvais jeu,”’ and, under the plausible 
t of an early ride, I ordered my 


soon as] had got without the castle 
I breathed a fervent prayer to God, 
through whose grecions interposition i 
ped the dangers that had encom- 
d, without losing much 
I Bat back to Terni. - I was 
that it would be equally dangerous, 
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She Selector; 
- aND 
_ LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


AN ITALIAN SPRING. 


Spring advanced, and the mountains 
Jeoked-forth from beneath the snow : the 
chestnuts began to assume their Jight and 
fan-like foliage : the dark ilex and cork- 
trees. which: crowned the hills: threw off 
their: burthen of snow; and the olives, 
now in flower, starred the mouptain-paths 
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with their ‘sttallé fallen 
heath perfumed ‘the air 
voice of cee cuckoo issue 
of the forests the yt lows ite tra 
their pi Igrimage 5, dn ‘in" soft moon 
evenings, the nightingales answered 
another ‘from thé copseb ; the vines ‘with 
freshest hung over the ing 
corn, and ‘various flowers addried 
banks of each’ funning senate =) - 
perga. 


herncntnly 










BIRDS’ NESTS.; 
Sprine is abroad! the cuckoo’s note 
Floats o'er the flowery lea ; 
Yet nothing of the mighty sea 
Her welcome tenes import : 
Nothing of lands where she has been, 
Offortunes she has known ; 

The joy of this remembered scene 
Seems in her song alone: aos 
No traveller she, whose vaunting boast 

Tells of each fhir but farieff coast?! ~ 
She tatks not here of.eastern skies, 
But of home and its pleasant memories. 


Spring is abroad ! a thousand more _ 
Sweet voices are around, 
Which yesterday a fhrewel sband ' 

Gave to some foreign'shore';" * ~ 

I know not where,—it matters not ; 
To-day their thoughts are bent 

To pitch, in some sequestered spot, 
Their secret summer tent: 

Hid from the glance of urchins’ eyes, 

Peering already for the prize ; 

While daily, hourly intervene 

The clustering leaves, a closer skreen. 


In bank, in bush, in hollow bole, 
High onthe rocking tree, 
On the grey cliffs that haughtily 
The ocean waves control ; 
Far in the solitary fen, 
Ou heath, and mountain hoar, 
Beyond the foot or fear of men, — 
Or by the cottage door ; ) 
In grassy tuft, in ivied tower, 
Where’er directs th’ instinctive power, . 
Or loves each jocund pair.te pei 
Is built the cone, or feathery cell. 


Beautiful things! than I, no boy 
Your treasures may discern - 
Sparkling beneath the forest fern 
With livelier sense of joy: 
1 would not bear them trom the nest, 
. To leave fond bearts regretting,; 
But, like the soul skreened sn the breast, 
Like gems in beauteous setting, 
Awidst Spring's leaty, green array 
I deem them; and from day today, — 
Passing, I pause, to turn aside, / 
With joy, the boughs where they abide: 


The mysteries of tife’s early day 
Lay thick as summer dew ; 
Like it, they glittered and they flew, 
With ardent youth away : 
But not & charm of yours has faded ; 
¥e are full.of marvel still, 


' 
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petoesiten 
Lend music through the air : 


TOW, ihe away! away 


Motuints, even as I gaze, there springs 
gait from each tiuted cone ; 
od. wandering thought has ouward flown 
re re speed carecring wings. : 
‘o lands, to summer lands afar, 
To the mangrove aud the palm; 
To the region of each Stranger star 
Led by a blissfal.charm : J 
- Like toys in beauty kere they lay— 
They are gone o'er the sounding ocean's spray ; 
They are gone to bowers and skies more fair, 
And have left us to our march of care. 
Time's Telescope. 


Arts and Sciences. 


‘SPECIFIC. GRAVITY. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


Sin,—The following brief illustration of 
the article upon this subject, inserted in 
page 177, No. 243, of the Mirgor, may 
perhaps be acceptable. 
‘Your’s, most respectfully, 
Jacoxus. 

body is weighed in 
any fluid, it loses in so much of its 
weight as an equal pulk of that fluid. is 


found to wei thus table, right- 
rn Ba ent ne 


Acubic inch of lead =.40917 
A cubic inch of water = Ravi! 





‘Arothd, 


Their difference is =.373 Ibs, the 
weight of a cubic inch of lead in rain- 
water. 

Ezample,—An irregular piece of lead- 
ore font clan in a scale 


uantity of water — nitude 
sei just’ weigid ta phase from 
14} oz., 


144 —9= 55 of water, of equal 
ere 
=t y ore’s ty, an x 
66 Yorkshire ditto’; hence their spe- 
eile gravity is as 7 - 66. 
. The solidity of any body in. inches, 


waltiplicd by the corresponding tabular 
weight, will give.the weight in lbs. avoir. 
dupois, 

Example. —Admit a piece of oak mea- 
sures 56 inches leng, 18 broad, and 12 
deep, what is its weight 2 

56 x 18 x 12 = 12096 cubic inches, 
which multiplied by .0331, will give ra- 


ther morethan® 400 Ths. ‘end Coe! he 

answer. ent igiw 
Admits tiéck of marble tieanred 3 

feet long, arte re a te e 

what is the wei Sar Paod e 4 

wtsiots. an’ the Ciivanabeea aoe 

block rie hibacmmneianae 
63 x 12 K 12 = 9072 solid 

xX ¥728 = 15676416 cubie atocest this 

x by .09773 = 1532056 lbs. '.13508-<2' 

oa Supra to we 
Hi. wei: of an 

Avoirdupois, being divided bythe: cor. 

responding tabular number, quotes the 

solidity in cubic Seopa “ 
Example. ease) 

weighs 400. ot Steet what ia aiig? 
ane 0331 = 12096 inches’ 


“TV. “The absolute rion) of a 


body 
erat ie nals gil 


Tr moclasets How many inches will‘ 
cubic foot of elm sink in water ? it 
02694 x 1728 = rather more’ than 


50 lbs. (the weight of a foot of elm, or of 


the water disp Bary (ihe mee vi ot 
50 Ib. 03617 (t ic gra 
water) = ‘1382.3 cubic inches immersed, 
which divided by 144, gives 9.6 inches-the 
answer. 
The above short instances may 


pert ee in who are curious’ 
such researches may find ample satisfac- 
tion in Robinson's Mensuration. 


ty ‘any 
cae aiien st may be very tow 


spate occupied by ‘such fiimét- 
sion, dae ( the : ae 
aaa which (per table weight" 

be readily computed. ne . - 





G r. 
«1 am but & Gatherér and'dupheer of other 
men's stuff. ”— Wootton 


THE DOCTOR OUTWITTED. - 
Some years since, bare the pet, pee 
a farmer’s wife was taken, pus : ; nd 
no person competent.to t her, liv 
nearer than seven miles, the good sng 
rode with the utmost prhery dae the doctor, 
whom a instantly to go to’ ‘his 
wite. oetor being a knowing‘ one; 
sauiias 2 though his ustial fee ‘was two 
guineas, at sucha distance, ‘when no 
danger appeared; yet’ now, (said he,) as 
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at the imminent hazard of my 
eral not budge one foot, —_ 
ee to give me ten guineas. 
~~ remonstgated 


ability to perform such a demand ; the 
doctor was inflexible-—The honest coun- 
tryman’s love to his Joan rose above 
every objection, and he at last engaged to 
raise the money: they got to the farm- 
house, through much difficulty, and in 
an hour or two the doctor presented the 
master of the house with a fine boy, and 
demanded his exorbitant fee, which the 


distress, uns 


guiness ; 

among his gallipots, and the honest man 
well home again, triumphing over 

Phumanity and avarice. 


COMPOSURE. 


A sHonrt time = a — 
prisoners were en 0 5 
one of them pacers of: oe "a 
Glemsford was thus accosted by his mo- 

—*+ Well boy, what are you to be 
done to ?’’ “ Hanged, mother,” replied 
the son. ‘“ Well,” rejoined the mother, 
“ be a good boy, and don’t be hanged in 
your best es, but let me have them 
—I had better take your red Waistcoat 
with me now.” 


Tne late Dr. Horne, bishop of Norwich, 
his collection of anecdotes, has 


among 
the following :—In one of our universi-~ 


ties there were six physicians; of two, 
their breath was very offensive ; one was 
remarkably slender; two were exceed- 
ingly quarrelsome and turbulent, and one 
was very rant of his profession. They 
were called plague, pestilence, and fa- 
mine, baitle, murder, and sudden death. 


FLINT AND SPARK. 
“ Wao is that gentleman walking with, 
Miss Flint ?” said a wag to his compa. 
nion, as por thy op along Princes-strest. 
Oh, (replied the other,) that is a spark 
which she has struck.” 


A VELOCIPEDER presented hiniself at 
a turnpike, and demanded, *“* What's to 
pey 2? % That —_ the “et gate. 
eeper) depends whether you ride on your 
hobby or pull it through; in the latter 
case, you know, a two-wheel carriage, 
drawn by any horse, mule, or ass, is 
liable to the toll; and you will, I sus. 
pect, come within the meaning of the 
act.’ 


A POSTMASTER in a@ country 
about thirty miles from 

awoke by the guard of the 

threw “ = smallclothes 

bag, which was not pet 

guard, and they safely 

bard-street, ere the mistake was disco. 
vered. 


Rae TED, 
THE LAST ILLNESS OF THE 
LATE DUKE OF YORK. 

Our attention has been called to a re. 
cently published narrative of his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
written by Sir Herbert Taylor, which de- 
tails, in a plain and unaffected manner, 

the progress of the disease that ulti 

ved fatal in its consequences, and 

m Great Britain one of its most useful 
as well as universally res ieftains, 
The publication to which we have alluded 
presents a statement of facts, and relates 
every circumstance worthy of note during 
the last six months of his Royal High- 
ness’s illness. The remarks are 
valuable; and as our limits will not 
mit ofour publishing the narrative in the 
present number of the Mirror, we have 
thought proper to publish it entire in 
supplementary sheet. The narrative is 
therefore published with this sheet, and 
with the biography—the account of the 
lying-in-sta ceremonials observed 
at funeral, which we have already 
printed—will furnish a complete states 
ment in relation to the melancholy event. 
Qur readers will please to observe, that 
the supplement is not paged, but is in- 
tended to be placed next to the number 
of the Mrrror containing the engraving 
of the funeral procession, at page 72 of 
the present volume. 


Printed and pubisned by J. LIMBIRD, 
143, Strand, (near Somerset House,) and sold 
by alt Ne and Booksellers 

















